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PREFACE 



Befoee the departure of the Prince of Wales 
for India, it became evident that the visit of His 
Eoyal Highness would greatly excite the Oriental 
imagination, and that many poems would be com- 
posed in his honour. Poreseeing that these com- 
positions would prove interesting, not only on 
account of their peculiar Oriental character, but 
also as spontaneous expressions of the sentiments 
and feelings of the educated classes in India 
towards the Eoyal Pamily, it was thought de- 
sirable to offer prizes to the extent of One 
Hundred Guineas for a limited number of the 
best poems, in English or in any Indian language,- 
upon the subject of The Royal Yisit. To ac- 
complish this the Proprietor of The Crown Per- 
fumery Company of London took the initiative, 
and his offer was extensively announced in this 
country and throughout Hindustan. The result is 
that over one hundred and fifty poems have been 
received — more than one-third of the number from 
Indian authors — in Hindustani, Teliigu, Tamil, 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Gujerati, Mahratti, Hindi, etc. 
It may be added that these poems have been written 
by Indian Portuguese, jNTative Christians, Brahmans, 
Sudras, Rajpoots, Mahommedans, and various types 



VI PEEPACE. 

of Hindu castes, and also by Parsees and Eurasians. 
A few of the Indian poems are in English, and it 
is a fact worthy of note that two Indian prizes 
awarded for them were taken by English poems 
written by natives of India. The verses of Mr. 
Chuteesh Chunder Dutt £uid Mr. Eam Sharma 
will be read with interest. Among the four other 
Indian poems in this volume, two are published 
both in the original and in the English transla- 
tions, precisely as furnished by the writers them- 
selves. The remaining are the two in Sanskrit 
and Hindustani respectively, portions of which have 
already appeared in The AthentBum, in which the 
Prince of Wales is spoken of as a veritable Deity. 
Of the English compositions it is not necessary 
to speak. All the poems published in this 
volume have received either prizes or honourable 
mention. The prizes have been adjudged, as 
previously announced, by an eminent body of 
competent scholars, and the poems are printed — 
though not in the order of the awards — as nearly 
as possible, both in the originals and translations, 
in the precise forms in which they were furnished 
by the writers. The book is offered without pre- 
tension, £uid must be judged by its merits. It is 
hoped that it may be kiudly received as a pleasing 
souvenir of one of the most interesting events of 
our day. 

W. S. THOMSON 
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WELCOME 



TO 



THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

BY 

CHUTEESH CHUNDEK DUTT, 

OF CALCUTTA. 



POEM. 



I. 

Why sends Britannia her eldest son 

To India's distant shore, 
Braving the dangers and the storms 
' Behind him and before ? 
Daring on seas the elemental strife, 
Daring on land the Syad's knife,— 

What comes he to explore ? 

II. 

Is it because the Russian's foot 

Is nearer to Cabool ? 
Is it because the Persian proud 

Is now the Cossack's tool ? 
Or fears she that, a passage, found. 
The invaders might on Indian ground 

O'ertum her peaceful rule ? 
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III. 

Queen of the Seas, tlirow back such fears ; 

They are unworthy thee ! 
The Cossack shall not thee despoil, 

Nor India Cossack be : 
Our mutual love twice sixty years 
Hath counted now, through smiles and tears. 

And one in heart are we ! 

lY. 

While floats above thy banner brave. 

We sleep secure in peace : 
Think'st thou we know not how to prize 

A boon so great as this ? 
And will the rugged Northern Bear, 
To break this rest, to us repair ? — 

Then let him well-armed be ! 
From Himalay to far Ceylon 
The races all will rise as one, — 

All true alike to thee ! 
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Y. 

Welcome, most welcome, Prince of peace. 

Of virtuous parents bom ! 
Behold thine Empire's far extent. — 

'None brighter crown hath worn. 
Read, read the hearts that beat for thee ; 

Their wish is only one. 
That thou, like Yictoria, pure may be, 

And good as Albert gone. 
Then shall thy kingdom aye endure — 
The King of Kings loves but the pure. 

VI. 

From Kasbee's sacred fane shall rise 

A holy prayer for thee ; 
On Pooree's sod, in Brindabun 

We'll bend the reverent knee : 
For God is one, our God and thine, 
We'll pray to Him at every shrine, 

That thou may'st blessed be 
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VII. 

Hail, future lord of India, hail ! 

But heaven delay thy reign. 
Long may thy holy Mother live ; ^ 
But when, relieved from earthly pain. 
She, like the sun, sinks down to rest. 
Plant thou her virtues in thy breast. 

Her wisdom in thy brain. 

VIII. 

A blessed life, Prince, be thine ! 
And rest the blessing in thy line ! 

Thus shall we pray for thee : 
Rejoice a subject nation's heart 
By being good as great thou art : — 

Our Prince, thus welcome we ! 

Calcutta^ India, 1875. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
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TO INDIA. 



BY 
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OF CALCUTTA. 
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ODE. 



On holy Gunga's margin green 

Musing I stood at eventide ; 
Before me rolled in silver sheen 

Her waters, sportive in their pride, — 
Laughing and dancing merrily, 
Resistless in their boisterous glee. 

From the cerulean arch of sky 

Gleamed thousand sparkling jets of light ; 
The crescent moon now rose on high, 

Like eastern bride half- veiled from sight ! 
While Zephyr breathed his am'rous tale 
To plain and forest, hill and dale. 

Now oped the flowers their odour cells. 
And Nature smiled beneath the light ; 

Now Fancy wrought her magic spells, 
"Waked by a scene so fair and bright. 

A scene so bright, it seemed to me. 

To hold the soul of Poesy ! 
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Entranced I heard the waters roar, 
Entranced beheld the billows play ; 

Ceaseless they kissed the loving shore, 
Ceaseless they came and stole away. 

They came and went unchecked and free, 

Revelling in love and liberty ! 

I caught their spirit, caught their mirth, — 
Yes, caught their wildest mirth and spirit ! 

And dreamt the while, I stood on earth 
Which only freemen must inherit ! 

Freemen, said I ? Where — Where are they ? 

This land obeys a foreign sway ! 

And yet, where'er I turn my eyes. 
In this fair land by Nature blest. 

Visions of vanished light arise. 
And cheer and swell the sinking breast. 

Each scene — each spot that meets the sight, 

Is redolent of mem'ries bright ! 

The mountain pass ; th' extended plain ; 

The snowy peak ; the valley green ; 
The sylvan bower ; the sacred fane, — 

Glitt'ring with glory's magic sheen ; — 
Recall the days of freedom, when 
Our fathers lived and died as men. 
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Dear India ! Once home of the free ! 

Where are thy former virtues fled ? 
Where now thy ancient chivalry, — 

The spirit of thy mighty dead ? 
Urjoona, Yishma, Lukshman's dart, 
The spirit of their lion-heart ? 

Is yonder grovelling, dastard slave 

Who sees, unmoved, famed field and flood. 

Descended from the gallant brave ; — 
Swell his veins with heroic blood ? 

Alas ! to foreign steel and thrall 

Is due his own, his country's fall ! 

Yet still, 'tis sweet on thee to gaze. 

To linger on thy rifled charms ; 
To dwell, with thrilling soul, on days 

When thou wert great in arts and arms. 
Each wound that makes thee bleed and smart, 
To thee but closer draws my heart ! 

But, hark ! what sound assails the ear, 

Like to the ocean's mighty roar ? 
The Prince is come ! and loud and clear 

India's sons greet him to her shore ! 
And now I hear two voices sing 
Their welcome to her future King. 
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First Yoice. 



'*Hail, noble Prince ! to India's coral strand, 
Where thou may'st sure our hearts and arms command ! 
See, how beneath our Empress-mother's reign, 
This fallen land hath risen once again ! 

'^When Moslems ruled, the lamp of Knowledge bright 
Here, long, alas ! was quenched in hopeless night. 
O'er this fair realm then hung a dismal gloom. 
More awful than the darkness of the tomb ; 
Then fled the Arts by fierce oppression driven, 
And bleeding Virtue cried for help to~ Heaven ; 
Then ravished Knowledge, like some cloistered nun, 
In caves secluded mourned her treasures gone ; 
Then — then, Poesy, thou tender maid. 
Fond of the laughing fount, and cooling shade — 
Scared bv the tyrant's yells, and mis'ry's cries, 
Didst wing thy flight to more congenial skies ! 
"Not hall, nor bower, nor the shady grove 
Resounded then the thrilling strains of love : 
A dreary winter reigned o'er all the land, 
Locking the springs of joy in icy band ! 

^' At length, with pity moved, the Sovereign Lord 
To Britain gave the all-commanding word : — 
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* Go thou, old Ocean's Bride, go wear yon gem. 
Yon gHtt'ring jewel in thy diadem ! ' 
Inspired with noble aim and purpose high. 
The Queen of th' azure deep came sweeping by. 
At her approach dissolves the gloom away, 
The sun of Knowledge bursts and cheers the day ; 
The Arts spring up beneath her witching tread, 
And o'er the varied scene their blessings shed ; 
The Lightning-spirit bears her words afar, 
And Giant Steam propels her iron car ; 
Pair cities rise where hamlets stood before. 
And Peace and Order reign from shore to shore ! 

" Thrice-blessed Prince ! into whose destined hand 
Shall pass the sceptre of this classic land ! 
E'en Philip's son ne'er owned a realm more fair 
Than what Heaven wills should form thy future care." 

Second Yoice. 

** Albert Edward ! England's son and Heir ! 

Happy Heir to glorious Rama's throne — 
Kingliest of Kings — ^beyond compare — 

Perfect name that in the Orient shone ! 
Welcome to the land that nursed thy dream. 
To her gorgeous shows, her glow and gleam ! 
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** Son of Her, our Mother as she's thine, 
Son of Her, whose spotless life and fame, 

Redolent of graces sweet — ^benign, 

Have filled the world with Yictoria's name ! 

Thrice welcome to India's sunny shore. 

Where that name we loyally adore ! 

*' From the West came foemen fierce of yore. 

With War's blood-hounds in their dismal train, — 
Timur, — J^adir, — Ahmed, — Ghazni, — Ghore, — 

Ravishers of India's fair domain ; 
But thou gleamest. Prince, upon our eyes. 
As Hope's Iris spanning bright our skies ! 

** Welcome him, Indians ! Welcome him ! 

Hindoos, — Moslems, — Parsis, — Buddhists, — all I— 
Now our cup of joy flows o'er the brim ! 

Welcome him from street and roof and hall ! 
All that's ours from Himalay to sea, 
Welcome him with shouts of jubilee ! 

" Cities ! robe yourselves in gay attire ! 

Glow in golden floods of flashing fire ! 
Ploat in perfumes sense and heart desire ! 

Wake the very soul of harp and lyre ! 
And so welcome him this happy hour, — 
Him the love of Denmark's sweetest flower ! 
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'Tairy palaces, spontaneous rise ! 

Streamers, shine with rainbow hues in air ! 
Yoice of welcome, thunder to the skies ! 

Cannons boom ! and trumpets, loudly blare ! 
Beat, warm heart of Ind, with rapture beat ! 
Pour thy fervours at the Prince's feet ! 

** Welcome, for thou art our King to be ! 

Welcome, for this realm's by heirship thine 1 
Welcome, Guest from o'er the western sea ! 

Welcome, Heir of Albyn's Royal Line ! 
Thrice welcome now to India's sunny shore,- 
Where Yictoria's name we all adore ! " 



Thus rang the voices in mine ear 

With a majestic choral swell ; 
And shouts of gladness I could hear 

Ascend from plain, and hill, and dell. 
Thus India does her sense display, 

Queen ! of thy benignant sway ! 

Fair England ! Fortune's darling child ! 

Dowered with every grace divine. 
Amidst earth's dreary, cheerless wild. 

Thou heroes' home, and freedom's shrine ! 

1 breathe thy name : my eyes grow dim ; 
Whilst drop my chains from every limb. 
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Though mighty thou, and rich and bright, 
Though great thy name, and grand thy story, 

To raise this land to life and light, 
Be still thy aim, thy highest glory ! 

In thy grasp quivers India's fate, 

Oh ! raise her, bless her, make her great 

Thy reign has cast a ray, — a gleam 
Of hope, where all was dark despair ; 

Dispel not, oh ! the pleasing dream 
She nurses 'neath thy fost'ring care ! 

But still, oh ! teach her rulers still 

To heed, not spurn, the people's will ! 

Calcutta, 1875. 




ODE, 



ON THE OCCASION OF 



THE PEINCE OF WALES' 

VISIT TO INDIA. 



BT 

A MEMBER OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, ETC. 



[These verses are written solely from the Hindv^ 
standpoint. In the accompanying Tamil poem* they 
are rendered, verbatim et literatim^ in flowing ver- 
nacular metre. Every simile and metaphor employed 
is strictly Oriental. Thus (as Asiatics frequently 
speak of a ** lotus-face," or ** flower-face," — mala/r 
mug am — ** blossoming with smiles") the epithet 
** lotus-face " has been introduced. And so on, for 
this is but one instance. For much literary help 
the author is indebted to an eminent member of 
the Covenanted Civil Service of India.] . 



* In this present Edition of Five Thousand Copies, the 
Original Tamil of these Verses is unavoidably omitted. 
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ODE. 
I. 

He comes ! The Lord of the !N"ortheni Isle, 
The Heir of the Kings of the Sea, 
Of our Kings, the King to be. 
To gladden our eyes with his gracious smile, 
And his future realm to see. 

Behold I— 
His steam-urged vessel, all white and gold,^ — 
White as the robe th' Immortals wear, 
Gold as the crown his brows shall bear, — 
Comes flashing hither, fair and free. 
He comes ! And cannon their welcome utter ; 
Sea-like multitudes surge through each street ; 
There are showers of flowers ; and bannerets flutter, 
From dome and minaret, tower and spire. 
As India receives her heart's desire. 

And monarchs meet. 

His advent to greet' 

As he steps on shore 

To the jubilant roar 
Of myriad thunders of fort and fleet ! 

^ The 8e7'api8y — the colour of which seems to have struck 
the Hindil fancy, judging from native comments. 

2 Alluding to the reception aib Bombay of the Prince of 
Wales by the Bajahs and chiefs of Western India. 
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II. 

And so he has come, and passed through the land, 
A dream of triumph, a vision grand, — 

Such as before 
On sea or shore 

Was never dreamt or seen ; 
Strange as some new-bom mystic star, 
The latest and greatest Avatar,* 

Bright, beautiful, serene. 
Yet not a God, but a man of men, 
With his moods, like the sky, now majestic, then 

Smiling with genial sheen ; 
By prince respected, by peasant loved, 
Lord of all hearts, he has sweetly proved 

All hearts, as one heart, he can win, — 
From where gleam high Himalayan snows. 
To where, as white, the roller flows, 
And on boulder and beach his sea-snow throws, — 

At stormy Comorin. 

III. 

Way for the Monarch that is to be ! 

Make way ! 
Arches of flowers they raise for thee 

By day ; 



* Avatdr, %.e, incarnation of a deity. 
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And even by night, 
Thou walk'st through starry bowers of light ! 
— The Palace gates are backward rolled ; 
Lamps mistily gleam in the scented air ; 
Incense swings, and torches flare ; 
Flashes the sword-hilt, diamond-set ; 
Sparkles the emerald-decked aigrette ; 
As down from his throne of ruby and gold 
The Maharajah, who never yet 

Bent neck to mortal man, 
Descends, 
And bends. 
Before the Future Lord of Hindustan ! , 

IV. 

Again make way ! 
Ye surging crowds, press not so close to see 

The lotus-face of your King to be ! 
But lo ! Now wherefore doth he stay ? 

— He sees a white-robed band 

Of little children stand. 
Whose * puny voices' bless him as he goes.^ 
He stops : he speaks : a father's smile overflows 



^ This refers to a scene in Poena, near Bombay, where the 
Prince of "Wales stopped his carriage to listen to the songs of 
children, who snng a hymn composed to his praise before 
Mm, and flung garlands over him. 
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His royal face. Does hs not understand 

Children ? Are Ma not in a distant land ? 

Then, laden with the garlands that they fling, 

He passes on, whilst they behind him sing — 
*' God Bless our Future King !" — 
From mountain and from plain, 
Again and yet again, 

All India echoes back that solemn strain, 

Which then breathed soft o'er Poena' s uplands green, — 

" God bless the Prince of Wales ; God Save the Queen /" 

V. 

Pass we from lamps that glow 

In many a festal hall ; 
Pass we from palaces, whence flow 
The sounds of laughter and of fluting low, 

Whilst airy footsteps fall ; * 
Pass we from pomp of gorgeous gatherings, 
Of lordly Sirdars and of puissant Kings ; 
From solemn Chapters of the Orient Star,* 
And gilded pageantry of mimic war ;* 
From long processions through the surging street, — 
The Prince raised high, — a * howdah' for his seat ; 

^ Referring to Nautches given by Rajahs in honour of the 
Prince. 

* Alluding to the Grand Chapter of the Star of India held 
in Calcutta. 

3 The Review and Sham-fight at Delhi. 
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Pass we all this, to iN'atiire's virgin show, — 

Nature, as only Hindiis iN'ature know, — 

The jasmine's fragrance, and the firefly's glow ; 

The palm's bright leaf, on which the moonlight falls ; 

The Vaughay, from whose bough the * hohiV^ calls ; 

The lordly aloe, that but once can raise 

Its creamy blossoms to the noon-tide blaze ; 

Glory and gleam of wild convolvuli ; 

Mountain geranium ; yucca* of the plain ; 

White clouds rolled round blue peaks ; an opal sky ; 

The sunlit silver of the rushing rain ; 

Grandeur of arching leaves and bowery gloom ; 

Glory of trees that in the zenith bloom ; 

The fern-palm, quivering lightly in the wind ; 

The grim insatiable tamarind— 

Whose roots deal death where'er they stretch ; ^ the ne6m ; 

The mangoe, heavy-fruited, arched o'er stream. 

Or glassy tank, on which the lotus nods ; 

The yellow champak,* sacred to the gods ; 



1 The * Kokila' (Sanskrit), 'KuiV (Tamil), is the cuckoo of 
India. During the latter portion of the Prince's visit to India, 
its long, clear, mellow note must have been heard in every 
Indian forest. 

' A plant which bears a lofty pyramid of hell-shaped flowers, 
all as white as snow. 

3 Indian aboriculturalists recognize this remarkable fact. , 

* The Champak is regarded by Hindds as the peerless flower. 
It is their sacred amaranth. 
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Birds from whose throats the songs of heaven flow, 
Unseen in brake, or veiled by dazzling glow, 
Whilst, hidden by the fierce sun's garish glare. 
To gods, not men, they warble, high in air ; 
All splendour that the sense can ever know ; — 
Cascades that shimmer, and that steam, below 
The night-bom splendour of the Lunar-Bow ; 
Green parrots, golden oriols, here and there 
Darting — their plumage flashing in the glare — 
O'er banyans, dropping giant arms, to throw 
Xew arms aloft, — stooping to conquer ! — Lo ! 

The Prince is here ! 
Awake, lovelier than the loveliest lands ! 
In thy sweet midst thy future Guardian stands ! 

Arise ! Rejoice ! Revere ! 

The Prince, thy Prince, is here ! 
Unveiled by art 

He sees thy naked heart, 
Thy glory, and thy glamour, and thy glow, — 
thou the fairest Swerga^ mortals know! 

VI. 

beauteous balmy Isle 

On which skies softest smile, 



1 t 



SwergaJ — Sanskrit, — heaven. 
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Laved by the bluest and the brightest seas : 

Isle of poet's* song, 

What sound now stirs along 
Thy league-long palm-groves, like a rushing breeze ? 

Hark ! with a cry and leap, 

Upsprings Ceylon, to keep 
High holiday, and hail her Future King ! — 

The fishers hear the call 

Who, by rock-girdled Galle, 
Their tarry nets at amber morning fling. 

Deep in the forest gloom. 

The woodman hears the boom 
Of cannon thundering welcome from the shore ; 

Dickoya's headlands bleak, 

And towering Adam's Peak, 
Eing with the echoes of the jubilant roar. 

Now for the glorious Kraal ! * 

Now for the rifle-ball ! 
Now let the elephant fall before his aim ! 

Now see the Briton true, 

Prince, but Shikarry too. 
Pluck the fair garland of a Sportsman's fame ! 

^ Bishop Heber is referred to : — 

** What though the Bpicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylori's isle," etc. 

2 Elephant-trapping on a large scale is called a "Kraal" 
in Ceylon, where, it will be remembered, the Prince shot his 
first elephant. 
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VII. 

But why prolong the tale ? 
Will Fame not write it in the leaf of time ? 

Will not each age and clime, 
And utmost isle, and far forgotten main, 
And peoples yet unborn, with wonder hear 
The mighty blast of History, trumpet-clear ? 
Hear of the Progress, solemn, stately, grand, — 
The Eoyal Progress through the orient land ; 
How from the stem, cold Island of the north 
The Heir of all the Sea- Kings hied him forth, 
To visit sunny Ind, and there did prove 
Such height of loyalty, such depth of love, 
Such glorious welcome, as had ne'er before 
Greeted a mortal king on earthly shore. 

Our Future Emperor, Hail ! 
And ye who are our children, tell the tale 
To your own children. Ne'er let die the story 
Of India's Welcome and of England's Glory ! 



POEM 

IN THR 

BENGALI LANGUAGE, 

BY 

^AYm CHAKDEA SEN, 

OF 

CHITTAGONG, INDIA, 

ENTITLED 

« WELCOME TO THE PRINCE OF WALES." 



To the Proprietor of the Crown Perfumery Company ^ London, 

Dear Sir, 

I venture to inclose herewith a poem in the Bengali language, 
its transliteration in Roman characters, and its translation in 
English, for your consideration. I need hardly add that I 
shall think myself fortunate if it meets with your approval. 

As the Prince is approaching Bombay from the West, I have 
,made the sea the first to welcome him^ and communicate the 
welcome news to the shore. The welcome is then successively 
echoed by the hills on the Malabar or Bombay coast, the hills 
on the Coromandel or Madras coast, the hills on the remote 
Chittagong coast, the Nilghirries and Vindia Hills in Central 
India; and last of all by the lofty Himalaya in the North. 
Then the welcome news spreads all over India, and towards 
the end of the Fifth Stanza the welcome shout is sent up in a 
chorus from all sides to Heaven. India is then roused from her 
wretched state and lethargic stupor with surprise at this un- 
expected news. She soliloquises about the credibility or other- 
wise of this news till the end of the Ninth Stanza; when, 
seeing the Prince before her, she addresses the remaining 

stanzas direct to His Ebyal Highness ! 

41 ***** * 

I remain, yours sincerely, 

NAVIN CHANDRA SEN, 
Author of " Ahak&sha Ranjini " and " The Battle of Pl&asy,'* 
Bee. 1875. Chittagong, India. 
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"^ ^<i\^\ ^^tfk^^tf^l''- 



^tt^ ^rP^^c^r, ^in:^, irf^^i, 
'Trtwi Tr%i ^tf^ ^sr^tw, 

T^ ^stTft? ^f^ c^^rr?; 



c^tf^ f^T^ ^m'Ri ^stjft, 
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V!) 

8 

^fsTcTi *rc3r*t f^?rrfig ^^ i 
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^St?lJ "^f^l ^fe^ ^^tw, 

^^ "^^ ^^ ??:^ ^T^rtf? ? 

cwfttr^ ^^ ^^^ ^W'f ? 

" (ii^ "wf^ -^^ ?r5 ^t*n ^riT I 

I<€*ni ^^«r:^, r<«?f«i<i «2rr!r 

ferr^f '^f<^U*1 fiid*ldft^ ^T4t^ 1 
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V 

H^l>l^1 ^ ^it? Ttw 51? ! 

art? *i^iR^i ^^ir<^>A! 
^(u^ ^'tf;— ^Tf>T ^^sr:?f ^^cTT^ 

^[I^J TT^fTSr ^f??1 ^>S^«T, 



ik 
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"511, T| ; ^rffsR 5r| ; ^?:«t «rrf^ ^nn?: ; 

f^^rrf? *iUHHi c^-»m Tft^sr? i 

<iir?[ t;^ C^ <5C^ f^^^t^R 1 
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"^^ fsqrfit f^T^fig C*t^ ; 

fsr^ftr TT^ ^ r<i*»jti>«i, 

^f«r TT^ ^* ^^ fr^^, 
^BTT^ft, ^npn, WwT? "^C^; 

^«T?zr5? ftf¥ <ilC^ "^^ «211? ; 

v5^ '^<i*idH vc^ c<rt^ ^5^ 

C5W? >ilR«l, C3W? ^T^, 

CSW?^ f^Twt, C5T51T? wmj, 
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^<wt^<rrf*r c^#^ (^ ^, 

f^tf^ ^fe^ ^f?^ ^SIZ^^T; 

f^^ ^«t?^, w?r^ ^*tft^, 

••r^ ^ ^5^ ^rr^^ ^^fwi ? 
fr? f^ ^5^ c^m ^ fsrfinn ? 
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>ra-^ ^y^RT, 5rf?r5 C^^TOT 1 

^^ ^^r^vft Rv^dii "^rr^, 

«cil^ ^ '^srt?;— ^1^^ '^^W 

'f^^rr^ feisty' ^»t?n5 "^«T^ 
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(Si^ K^^ Ttf^ vc^ ^5T?, 

w? WIT ^^rc^ ^fe?:?: •itfi>si, 

^TiC^ '?fwi/ '^K^^ '«2tfwi ' 

7^ «t5W ^^«« "^f^nn, 

^^Tft ^«T?r5 TTftz?: TT^ 1 

^j> \ c< 1^ ftiuy<i <2!R«i ; 
-yjib^v^ r<^ci, ^f^T^ ^^^,— 
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ENGLISH TKAI^SLATIOJN^. 

By the Author. 

1. 

"Welcome, thou Prince! the future King!'' — 
Sings the Indian ocean in the "West, East and South, 
melted with joy ; whilst the nimhle hillows, dancing 
on its blue expanse, merrily clap their hands. 
Merrily chasing each other, they communicate their 
happy tidings to the shore, which, in expectation 
of the Piince, bedecks herself with a long line of 
briny foam sparkling like a garland of diamonds. 

2. 

** Welcome, thou Prince! the future King!'' 
The Malabar Ghauts, chanting merrily, proclaim the 
gladsome tidings borne by the sea, waving on high 
their pennons of leaves and flowers tremulous in 
the wind. With flowery fragrance the sweet South 
wafts abroad this gladsome strain, attuning to 
which the golden Lunkah — the dweller of the sea 
-dances with joy. 

3. 

''Welcome, thou Prince! the future King!" 
The Eastern hills of Coromandel, lifting on high 
their rocky fingers, echo the cry; whilst in the 
far East the Chandroshikur,* wearing the full moon 

^ Note. — The Prince reached Bombay at about the time of 
full moon. Ghandroshikur is a lofty mountain on the 
Ghittagong coast of India. 
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tiara on its crest, points out to the Prince the 
emerald path over the Bay of Bengal. 

4. 

"Welcome, thou Prince ! the future King ! '' The 
Vindhya hills, lifting on high seven Palmyra-palm 
ensigns/ give a royal reception ; whilst the forest of 
Naimisha welcomes him with its sylvan joy. Flood- 
ing Deccan and Gangetic India, the glad news from 
peak to peak echoes afar, till at last from peak to 
peak the tidings reach the lordly Himalayas. 

5. 

''"Welcome, thou Prince! the future King!" — 
Solemnly reverberates the Himalayas, uplifting 
their endless snow-white banners, which fly like 
white clouds athwart the firmament. The rivers 
and the forests now echo, the sound to which the 
ocean returns a solemn reply. All over India the 
cry of "Welcome, thou India's future King!" is 
now ascending to the skies. 

6. 

"Welcome, thou India's future King!" What 

a charm is this, but how incomprehensible to me? 

Ah ! Who could have, after the lapse of more than 

a century, dreamt so happy a dream ? Shall India 

^ Note. — On the Vindhya hills our national hero Ram 
Chandra vindicated the strength of his arms to his 
friend Sugriva by sending one arrow right through 
seven Palmyra trees. Hence this allusion. 
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^joy tte pleasure of seeing again tlie face of her 
Lord with, eyes bedewed with tears of love ? Alas ! 
her throne, coeval with the sun and the moon,, is 
now lying vacant for a hundred years ! 

7. 

Alas! What hopes did these hundred years like 
lightning flash at times sparks of life into this dead 
body, and like lightning vanish again into the sky 
of sorrow and grief ! What means this charm ? 
Why should India's future Lord, the first-bom of 
India's Queen, leaving Britannia's Paradise, come 
to visit fallen and poor India ? 

8. 

India, whose name to British people is a romance, 
and on whose ill-fated head hangs Durhdshd^s curse ; ^ 
the forlorn one, whom, not even by a slip of memory, 
the Queen ever deigns to recollect ; and whose name 
brings sound sleep in the Houses of Parliament. Oh ! 
mad am I with vain hopes, to think that India is 
honoured with a visit of the eldest son of the Queen. 

9. 

What's this ! Incessantly the twenty-one cannons 
roar throughout India's wide domain — a merry peal ! 
All is dream! are these salutes royal? No: it is 
no dream ; for electric flashes circulate the welcome 

^ Note. — On account of Durb&sh&'s curse, Sakuntala was 
wholly forgotten by Dushanta. 
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news. No, it is no dream ; — ^joy fills my eyes ; for, 
lo ! Prince Albert stands before me ! 

10. 

Prince! If thou bast condescended to rise on 
India like India's sun quitting Britain's Paradise- 
like sbores and crossing the impassable ocean, why 
then visit her as a guest ? Alas ! oh fate ! it breaks 
my heart I Does Mirage float even in such an ocean 
of kindness, and in such a sky filled with the rays 
of a kindly moon ? 

11. 

1^0, no ; I will not hear it, and my heart cannot 
brook this thought — a mendicant will not listen to 
the excuses of Charity: I cannot refrain from 
smiling, though in sorrow, at the news that thou, 
Prince, comest, not as the representative of the 
Queen, but as a guest. To me thou art the Queen's 
eldest son, be what else thou mayest — the future 
King, and the sun of Britain. Do thou ascend the 
throne of India, so that after many a year I may 
regale my eyes. 

12. 

Of all the nations of the earth the Hindus are 
the oldest, and theirs is the oldest of all the earthly 
thrones. The throne which is coeval in its splendour 
with the sun and the moon, alas ! that sacred throne 
is lying vacant now. Oh Prince! sit upon that 
throne, and once behold this tragic theatre of cruel 
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fate. Behold the last scene, which is a sea of 
sorrow, — Hindustan to-day is the Hindus' grave. 

13. 

When I behold the lofty Himalayas, the Nil- 
gherries, and the Yindhya hiUs; when with mad- 
dened heart I hear as if in dream the songs of my 
past fame (a mine of glory!) from the lips of the 
Ganges, Jumna and the Nerbudda ; when my bosom 
feels the unbearable load of two hundred millions 
of almost dead souls ; it is then I know I still 
exist. 

14. 

Oh Prince ! why visit' st thou this fallen India ? 
India's fame is now but a dream; for, from the 
ocean to the mountain, all is thine ! At thy beckon- 
ing, the lightning bears messages from land to land, 
and at thy touch the steam-engines, as if mad- 
dened with rage, speed with thundering roar. 

15. 

The literature, the music, the art, and the 
manners, are all thine. India is now flooded with 
thy civilization, and what, alas ! is there left to her 
of her former glory that she might call her own! 
Indian looms are silent all, and it is Manchester 
who now shields her from shame; and Liverpool 
supplies with salt her who herself is environed by 
a briny sea. 
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16. 

Shouldst thou, oh Prince I quit India to-day, 
to-morrow, risen as if from a dream, naked, forlorn, 
and starving, she will rend the earth with her sharp 
bewailings. The machinery of her government will 
stand still, and the machinery of her civilization 
will not move, bereft of its mover. In short, every- 
thing will be motionless like the sea before the storm. 

17. 

The storm of revolution will then come sweeping 
from the west with a tremendous roar, and dis- 
armed India, without shedding one drop of blood, 
will submit to be crushed by dire oppression. — 
Alas ! oh Prince ! Is this the end after one century 
of submission to thee? India's prowess, life, fame, 
and name itself, have they vanished and for ever ? 

18. 

She who commanded eighteen Ahhoinees, her 
self-defence to-day is in strangers* hands, and she 
who boasted of an unexhaustible armoury, her 
mighty weapons to-day are tears ! The nation 
whose great epic was Mahahhdrata, whose mighty 
theatre was Kuruhhetra, and whose actors were 
Bhishma, Krishna, and Arjun, — oh Prince I where 
is that nation now ? 

19. 

Oh Prince ! go thou to Bajpiitana, whose every 
foot of land is full of heroic tales, and is a menu- 
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ment on the shore of time. Even now at Chittore, 
with Memory's eyes, thou shalt behold Padmini's 
funeral pyre.* "Would not that memory bring to 
thy sympathizing eyes a tear ? 

20. 

While standing on this mighty faneral gi'ound of 
the Eajputs, oh Prince! thou wilt deign to ask — 
**Is this Eajusthan?" The inevitable fate will 
answer thee, *'Yes, Rajusthan is it!'* Go thou, 
oh Prince! to Nerbudda's shores, where with a 
murmuring strain the purling stream will tell thee 
how, in days gone by, the Mahratta heroines would 
perish in the shock of war. 

21. 

The Mahrattas who had, even while sleeping, 
their horses by the head of their beds, and their 
swords in their belts; whose prowess made the 
** crescent moon " of the Moguls — the terror of 
the world — to set in the last field of "Paniput,'' 
and who, in the battle of **Assaye," fought for 
liberty like maddened lions staking their lives; 
— oh Prince ! where is that nation now ? 

22. 

One step more, and behold Punjab, the mother of 
heroes and Sikhs, whose martial valour the British 
lion had once tasted at Chillianwallah, and who with 

* Note, — Padmini's funeral pyre. Consult Marshman's History 
of India, page bQ, 
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torrents of blood wiped off that Indian infamy — the 
Sepoy revolt; that Sikh race — the wonder of the 
brave, — Oh Prince ! where is that nation now ? 

23. 
The mouldering ashes of that mighty nation now 
lie scattered on the shores of the Indus, Ganges, 
and Nerbudda; but as fate would have it, they 
will gradually vanish into the ocean of time! 
Alas! India's heart now lies imbedded in ashes, 
of which not a single pulse now moves. Do thou, 
oh Prince! deign to throw into these ashes sparks 
of life with one touch of thy royal hands. 

24. 
Then two hundred millions of souls, now almost 
dead in life, will dance into life crying ^^ victory ^^ 
to thee. What throne is there on earth that will 
listen to this shout unmoved? Let Bussia, let 
Prussia, or let the whole circle of earthly powers 
come combined, India alone will brave them all, 
lifting on high Britannia's flag. 

25. 

This shout of victory, oh Prince! crossing the 
ocean, will reach Britain and console the ears of 
the royal mother, whose eyes will fill with tears 
of love to hear of her dead daughter's return to 
life. Oh Prince ! when thou, like yonder moon, 
shalt shine resplendent on thy royal mother's 
throne, intoxicated with this memory, thou shalt 
hear — "Long live Edward, India's Lord!" 
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HIS KOYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PEINCE OF WALES' 

VISIT TO INDIA, 

TREATED WITH BEFERENCE TO THE CONTRAST OF ANCIENT AND 

MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES* PEARL OR STAR NECKLACE. 

[This title of Tharavali is given to a collection of twenty- 
seven stanzas ; all, or with a few exceptions only, of the words 
of the last line of each of these stanzas in this collection must 
be the same, just as we have in the stanzas of ballads or odes 
in English, such as " God Save the Queen," etc. The word 
Tharavali has two meanings — 1st, It means a necklace of 
twenty-seven pearls; hence there are twenty-seven stanzas. 
2nd, It means twenti/'Seven lunar mansions, or constellations, 
which surround the Moon, according to Hindu astronomy, 
hence the name. The chief object of the poet in thus 
heading the poem is that these represent the Star of India 
titles (K.G.C.S.I., K.C.S.I., C.S.I., etc.), which the Prince, 
like the bright Moon as it were, has special authority to 
confer upon the natives, etc., of India.] 

8HARTH00LA VIKREEDITHA VRITHUMS. 
[This name is given to certain stanzas composed in accord- 
ance with certain rules of Telugu prosody. Such stanzas are 
considered fine and excellent in Telugu prosody. The Telugu 
poetry, like the Saxon, is of an alliterative nature. These stanzas 
contain four lines.. The last line, i.e, the fourth line, being 
the same for all the twenty-seven stanzas, as has been already 
remarked. The first letter of each line is called yathi ; the 
second letter of each line is called prasam ; this second letter 
is the rhyming letter. There are altogether (26x3+4+4=) 
86 lines. Of these, 82 lines are composed with the same 
rhyming letter y namely A, by no means an easy task. There 
are 86 lines, excluding the fourth line in each stanza (which 
is the same) ; but including it t\ieie\?\i\\ife^^Vi^=V^^^^sssss^'\ 
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TKANSLATIOIS'. 

I. — Qmen Victoria, who sliines as brilliantly as a 
diamond, and who is made more beautiful (by her 
qualities) is Ms mother {i,e, that of the Prince of 
Wales). Pribice Albert, who was a noble-minded 
and a happy man, and who resembled the lion (in 
courage and valour), was his father. As he has 
the good fortune of having such parents, consider- 
ing well, who can equal our Prince of Wales ? {i.$, 
none). God be praised ! the visit of Albert Edward, 
Prince of "Wales, Field-Marshal (glorious), has con- 
ferred delight on Hindustan ! {i,e, the Hindoos also 
by metonymy). 

[Here the word " Vyuha" denotes '^ Field Marshal" It 
is specially inserted with a view to bring forward this great 
title, which was lately conferred upon our Prince in England. 
The words commencing from " God be praised!** etc., ending 
with *' delight on Hindustan** are common to all the stanzas, 
and so they are to be understood at the end of each stanza.] 

II. — ^Although this British prince is but a prince, 

still if we examine deeply, he is a sovereign, because 

every one is now at full liberty to look at him in 

whatever manner they Hke; whereas, was it not 

prohibited before to look at the prince, sitting f 

[The word ^^ Raj** has two meanings, namely, a sovereign 
and the moon. In other words, our Prince resembles the moon 
in brightness and mildness, just as we are free to behold the 
moon as we like, similarly are we free to behold our prince as 
we like, whether sitting, or standing, or reclining, or erect. 
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This is in allusion to the fact that in ancient times, i.e, in 
those times of harharity, every person was forced to stand 
before the king with his head bent down, and with his arms 
folded like a cross, as we still have in Burmah and other semi- 
barbarous countries. But now, in conformity with the spirit 
of modem civilization, we can feast our eyes with the sight 
of the Prince as we choose, etc.] 

III. — Of what use is it to delude the people at 

large by gaudy ornaments, seeing that the body 

itseK shines as if adorned with necklaces of precious 

stones ? He hates all external grandeur (not that 

the. prince is without ornaments, but he is simple 

in his tastes). 

[This is in allusion to the fact that princes, in those barbar- 
ous times, came out in glittering robes of *' barbaric pearl and 
gold" and ornaments, but in these refined times our princes 
come out in nice and neat robes, unencumbered by superfluous 
jewellery.] 

IV. — In ancient times, kings scattered coins and 
wealth around them uselessly, so as to create great 
confusion among the mobs assembled to view them. 

[This implies the fact that people then were in such a 
beggarly and needy condition as to collect basely the wealth 
thus scattered.] 

To avoid the blame of wasting the wealth of Kubera 

(Kuhera is the God of Eiches according to the 

Hindoo Shastras), 

[This implies the fact that England is the richest of 
countries.] 

the Prince (in conformity with the spirit of modem 
refinement and civilization) has abandoned that cus- 
tom, feasting his eyes with the presence of ricik\ssA^. 
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[This implies the fact that, by the influence of the civilized 
rule of Britain, India is filled with riches, and that the people 
are not in such a beggarly state as to collect meanly the corns 
scattered on the ground as before.] 

V. — In times of yore, as the kings passed by, 
women would scatter upon them fried grain, un- 
broken red-coloured rice and flowers; and would 
wave in front of them circular plates of light. 

[These round plates were of different metals, containing 
small cups and balls of cow-dung and water, mixed with 
turmeric and limepowder, serving as lamps.] 

Such ftencivilizedj customs are not now observed^ 

[i.e. Modem civilization has tended to efface these irksome 
and unpleasant customs.] 

YI. — Before, only aged men and women had the 

courage to look at the prince without fear, 

[Because kings, in ancient times, were reserved in their 
manners, and they put on a serious and moody countenance ; 
consequently jroung men and young women, boys and girls, 
were then afraid of the king.] 

whereas now, every one has the fortune of beholding 

their prince fearlessly. 

[i.e. Education in general — modem education in particular 
— has given now-a-days to boys and girls a sort of loyal 
courage, so that they are not timid now, as before, and they 
now share loyalty and pleasure with others, i.e. in those old 
and barbarous times, owing to zennana and want of education, 
females were in a down-trodden condition ; but now, modem 
civilization and enlightenment have tended to unite the feelings 
of women with those of men, so as to give a united de- 
monstration of loyalty to their Prince.] 

YII.— In former times, princes achieved glory 

merely by their skill in wielding the sword (mere 
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brutal force), but in modem times (times of the 
arts of civilized life) Princes, like our Prince of 
"Wales, become famous also for their moral and 
intellectual accomplishments, and also for their 
' affability and cheerfulness, so that all the kings 
from Himalaya to Sathu {i.e, all the sovereigns in 
India) praise our Prince for his education, refine- 
ment, etc. 

[In addition to praising him for his great valour, as his 
very title of Field Marshal denotes.] 

VIII. — In old times, feudatory and dependent 
chiefs and princes would offer to their superior 
lords or kings, as tribute or homage, female slaves 
and beautiful or lovely girls of the prostitute class, 
etc. ; on the other hand, now, such blamable 

practices do not exist, 

[This is in allusion to the well-known existence of the slave 
trade in the Asiatic regions, as India, etc. ; hut now, since 
the passing of the Slave Emancipation Act, a real blessing 
has been conferred upon India. Those barbarous customs 
have been obliterated.] 

and laudable and civilized ones have come into vogue 

{i.e, rare articles, manufactures and curiosities are 

now offered as presents to the prince). 

\i.e. In those rude times tribute was paid in slaves, but now 
it IS paid in coins, etc. — in harmony with the spirit of modem 
civilization.] 

IX. — In times gone by, kings, etc., while holding 

their levees, would be surrounded by handsQT3aa sbsl\s^ 
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of the prostitute class gently waging chowries (or 
brushes) composed of the tail of the Boagrunniena^ 
without the slightest hesitation. Under the (civil- 
ized) British rule such (objectionable) practices are 
not to be found. 

[Before, king's favourites, especially the female favourites, 
etc., exercised great control otRer them; but now, under the 
benign rule of Britain, immoral women have no access to such 
sacred places as royal assemblies.] 

X. — In the past ages in India, on the arrival of 

kings, princes, etc., the Brahmins alone had treats 

given to them. 

[This priesthood of India exercised the greatest control over 
everything, as the Roman Catholics of the middle ages in 
Spam.] 

Only such of the poets and learned men as were 
Brahmins by caste were favoured with presents of 
money, clothes, ornaments, etc. ; and the wives of the 
Brahmins alone had the pride and fortune of being 
blessed with presents, etc. But now those (par- 
tialities) have disappeared. 

[Before, such sectarian distinctions among a king's subjects 
were kept up by means of priestcraft; but now, under the 
benign influence of modem civilization, our rulers reward real 
merits and look upon all their subjects with an impartial eye, 
without adverting to the childish distinctions of colour, creed, 
caste, etc., casting away the old uncivilized principles.] 

XI. — In the past ages, when one king or prince 
visited the others, political jealousies and animosities 
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among them were sure to bring about treasonous 
plans, fierce wars, and tumultuous proceedings, 
mean overtures, exiles, lamentations, refuges in 
caves, but now such (jealousies, etc.) are not to 

be found. 

[i.e. In old times one potentate tried to annex the do- 
minions of other potentates, when those had infant or weak 
sovereigns ; but now, the civilized establishments of Court of 
Wards, etc., create no such deceptions. Moreover, then there 
were no international treaties or pacific arrangements among 
princes, and they were envious of one another; but now, 
international laws, general jurisprudence,"far-spread mercantile 
transactions, nay, the spread of learning itself, these results 
of modem civilization have induced princes and potentates to 
live amicably, and welcome one another cordially, as is now 
the case with our Prince of Wales.] 

XII. — In the preceding generations, the masses 
(the people at large) would engage themselves in 
quarrels, holding hands by hands and tufts of hair 
by tufts of hair, and would thus fight with one 
another; when any priest of a religion that was 
not theirs, or when a mighty monarch or prince 
on horseback, who was not their monarch or prince, 
came on horseback, etc., in procession, they would 
not even brook to look at them with their eyes. 

[i.e. As the people were illiterate and ignorant in those 
barbarous times, they were intolerant and arrogant. But now, 
the refreshing influence of modern civilization and a liberal- 
minded government, such as the British Government, have 
made them look impartially on everything, and learn toleration 
and quietness.] 

XIII. — In times gone by, there was envy and 

want of unanimity even among men of the same 

religion (as Vishna/vitea and Sivitea) performisL^ 
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similar rites and ceremonies. But now they shine 
with good qualities of toleration, etc., without these 
religious animosities and caste jealousies, and live 
like friends joyfully and discreetly. 

[In former times there was no unanimity , even among men 
of the same sort as it were ; but now, the refreshing rays of 
civilization have taught men the doctrine of mutual aUiarice 
and unanimity.] 

XI Y. — In these days (of civilization), people 
have all the facilities afforded to them to enjoy 
repose, tranquillity, and pleasures of food ; they are 
now able to gratify all their curiosities and desires, 
and, abandoning the ancient customs and restrictions 
as useless and uncivilized, are rejoicing ever like 

friends (in their free-will). 

[i.e. Before, the different superstitions of the people and 
the priesthood laid all sorts of restraints on men, and pro- 
hibited them from a good many acts and occupations; but 
now, influenced by modern civilization, people are blessed with 
freedom of will and actions.] 

XY. — As justice and jurisprudence are the safe- 
guards of the British rule, some of the ancient 
superstitions (of the Hindoos), which were based 
upon sheer inhuman and unjust whims and fancies, 
have now been abandoned. Opinions and principles 
of judicious men have now spread everywhere, 
consequently unanimity and tranquillity of mind 
flourish everywhere; and women are everywhere 
inflated with joy. 

[Before, according to Hindoo law, women were compelled 
to bum themselves with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
i.e. suttee; also widows were not permitted to marry again. 
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Again, converts from the Hindoo religion to any other were 
not allowed to inherit the property of their fathers, etc. Bnt 
by the legal enactments of our enlightened rulers, these 
abominable restrictions have been pnt a stop to. The females 
are glad^ because of their being educated; because of their 
being allowed to re-marry after the death of their husbands ; 
because of the suppression of infanticide^ in such places as 
Rajpootana, etc. Moreover, by a recent curious nmng of a 
High Court of India, unchaste widows were allowed to inherit 
property. According to the spirit of modem civilization, 
females were raised from their depressed condition to a state 
of enlightenment.] 

XYI. — Men of all nations from the Himalayas 

to Sathu {i,e, throughout India) without distinction 

(of colour, race, or creed, etc.) have now ascended 

to the summit of the great hill of the English 

language, and are acquiring great happiness, power 

and world-wide fame. Such an advantage did not 

exist ere now. 

[i.e. In ancient times, high places and authorities and 
dignities were conferred upon special classes of men, as the 
Brahmins in India. But now, in keeping with the spirit of 
modem civilization, merit and learning have become infallible 
guarantees to one's fame and acquirwnent of high places. 
Kow learning has been diffused everywhere, instead of being 
pent up in monasteries and muttums, and therefore civiliza- 
tion of modern times has a beneficial effect upon men. More- 
over, the wise thoughts of great English masters have now 
become household words to all men.] 

XYII. — A Government productive of great good 
to the public at large is the modem (civilized) 
British Government, and by no means the ]!ia- 
hometan ; because, during those times (uncivilized) 
if any Hindoo cherished a desire to look at the 
liahometan Sovereigns, he was forced to relissssj^a^c^ 
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his usual and national costume (and to appear in 

the curious Mahometan dress) ; but such unjust 

restrictions are not to be seen now. 

[In those barbarous times, those who liked to behold the 
king were compelled to put on all sorts of peculiar dress ; but 
now, modem civilization has taught men to cast off these im- 
necessary restraints, i.e. there is more liberty now than was 
before.] 

XYIII. — "When we deeply consider, (we find 

that) in old times, i.e. during the Mahometan 

period, numberless marauders would plunder houses 

of the people and bum them without mercy, 

torturing the inmates most awfully. In those 

times, the people at large had not the slightest 

liking for their property, or dignity, or honour. 

[Because the people then stood every moment exposed to 
the tyrannical inroads of all sorts of wicked men, who either 
dispossessed them of their property, or maltreated them, or 
committed many outrages on the modesty and chastity of 
females with impunity. But now, as a civilized nation governs 
India, property has become aecure^ and every one is anxious 
to value his honour, etc., and the wise government punishes 
any outrages, etc. This is in allusion to the depredations 
of Tartars, such as Tamerlane, etc.*, on India, and even of 
the PindareeSf etc., who were extirpated by the vigilance and 
justice of the civilized British Government, i.e. There is 
now both security of property and person and dignity. "l 

XIX. — ^Under this worthy English sway, the 
people deposit their money in Government Trea- 
suries to obtain interest, etc., with perfect tranquillity 
of mind, mutual confidence, and good-will. The 
people are now extolling the present Government 
as unequalled. 
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■[«.<9. By the influence of modem civilization, there is a 
healthy mutual confidence now between the rulers and the 
ruled, so that people, without any hesitation, turn their surplus 
money into government bonds of national debt; whereas, in 
those barbarous times, people's money was sacked at the will 
of the rude monarch. Moreover, the liberty t>f the press has 
produced great confidence in the mind of all the subjects of 
Her Majesty the Queen.] 

XX. — Before (alluding to the Mahometan period 
of Indian History), women would not dare to come 
out of the thresholds of their houses, afraid of 
injuries, in conformity with their name of abalas 
or the weah 8ex. 

[Because the unrestrained and lawless Mahometans, im- 
pelled by brutal passion, used to violate most shamefully the 
chastity of the fair sex.] 

But now, women are not timid. 

[Because they know that in these civilized times, and imder 
the rule of a civilized nation, no such thing will be done.] 

Now they have the freedom of frequenting assemblies 

of learned men (also exhibitions of arts, etc.) ; they 

now surpass even their husbands (in learning, fine 

arts, etc.). This is a thing (really) to be admired. 

[Now, females are allowed to go into wise assemblies and 
take part in the discussions, and thus they are allowed to see 
light, not as before.] 

XXI. — Ah ! In these times we have newspapers 
(journals, periodicals, etc.), photograjphs, etc. Are 
not all these the real representations of events and 
persons, etc., as if they are before our very eyes ? 
Had we, hefore, the printing press, the great imple- 
ment to these? In former times, if the news of 
one distant place were to be known in anotheT.^Wj"^^ 
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the news had to he carried to different places hy the 
same runner throughout; if not, either specially paid 
heralds or travellers were the only resource. We 
had not, heforCy the fine postal system as we have now. 

[The poet alludes to the diffusion of knowledge, news, etc., 
through newspapers, the printing press, lithography, etc., and 
we can have before our eyes the life-like portraits of places and 
persons, etc., through wood-cuts and photographs, etc., and he 
alludes to the excellent and cheap postal system of modern days, 
i.e. modem civilization has given valuable and speedy facilities 
for mutual communication.] 

XXII. — What we say are by no means mis- 
representations. Have the kings of ancient times, 
setting aside pride, erected with care either dams or 
anicuts across such great and mighty rivers as 
Krishna, Godavery, etc. ? And have they thus 
contributed to the fertility of the soil and thus 
to the abundance of grain all over? Have they, 
by various power-looms and weaving machines, 
refined and cheapened the articles of dress? 

[i.e. In those barbarous times, irrigation works, machine 
works, and other works of public utility were not known, but 
now modern scientific discoveries have conferred a real boon 
upon mankind.] 

XXIII. — In times gone by, people had not the 
slightest liking for travelling into distant countries 
or making voyages through seas, because, then, 
passages either through land or sea were difficult 
and dangerous (because of the ignorance of naval 
architecture, etc.) ; but now steam engines and 
steamers are gladdening the hearts of all men. 

/"Alluding to the extension of railways all over the world, 
ana also of steam navigation.] 
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XXiy. — In old times, even news of the most 
important nature, as one's welfare, etc., could not 
be obtained from one place to another, quickly, and 
that too with great difficulty. Therefore, people 
then had no anxiety for travelling abroad ; but 
now news reaches us almost miraculously every 
minute through wires* Therefore, people have now 
a desire for experiencing delight in undertaking 

long journeys, etc. 

[The poet here alludes to the extension of the Telegraphy by 
means of which news reaches from one place to another most 
quickly.] 

XXV. — Since all sorts of well-known facilities 
and conveniences have now been afforded to man- 
kind for going happily from one part of the world 
to another; consequently, men from various parts 
of the world come to other parts of it (as India for 
the present) with great anxiety to partake cheerfully 
of the delights of a pleasant sight of the king. 

[i.^. Owing to the triumphs of modem science, the results of 
which are real blessings to mankind, such as railways, tele- 
graphs, etc., men are now able to feast their eyes with the 
sight of their princes (as our good Prince of Wales) . Therefore, 
there is universal joy.] 

XXYI. — He who can be known through this 
movable and immovable world which is His body ; 
He who is Eternal, immutable ; He who shines by 
means of his own glorious might; may this great 
God with mercy save our Queen {i.e. Her JS^Tajesty 
Queen Victoria) ever and anon, since she is the 
diamond of the world. 
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[Our gracious soverei^ is here compared to a diamond by 
the poet, because, according to Hindoo notions, the diamond is 
the king of precious stones ; similarly our Queen is the brilliant 
ruler of a great many nations of the world. She is shining 
by her brilliant, good, and admirable qualities, both in her 
private life and public life. There is also a hit as regards the 
tact of Her Majesty wearing the diamond Kohi-noor^ which 
was found in the Godavery, a river of India.] 

May that God save her eldest and best of sons! 
{i,e. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales) ; 
may He save Her Eoyal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, his consort; all the members of the Eoyal 
Family (of Great Britain) ; and all the millions of 
her subjects who are scattered all over the world, 
sheltered by the British flag ! 

XXYII. — May the good, anxious (to obtain such 
valuable poems on the Prince), prudent and loyal 
members of The Crown Perfumery Company prosper 
always with great joy, moved with philanthropic 
sentiments and mutual alliance tending to the ac- 
quirement of great fame and wealth. May these 
members flourish day after day for ever ! ! ! 

XXVIII. — (This is 2^ Ka/oirajavirajitha Vrithum.) 
Through the encouragement and inducement of the 
wise members of the Crown Perfumery Company 
of the rich city of London, I (a resident) of Madras, 
an inspired poet, (Kokkonda) Yenkatarathnamu 
Puntulu, have composed, in a desirable way, this 
poem, entitled the Star or Pearl Necklace of (His 
Royal Highness) the Prince of Wales, who resembles 
the Moon ! 



ODE, 

IN SANSKRIT, 



BY 



TARA CHAND SHASTRI, 



Resident of District Budaon, Perounnah Datagungb, 
north-west provinces, india, 

OM 

THE PRINCE OF WALES 

CONSIDERED AS A GOD. 



NOTE. 

[The two following Poems — one in Sanskrit and one in 
Hindustani — are inserted as exhibiting in a remarkable 
manner the still prevailing influence of the ancient Eeligion 
of India.] 
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TRANSLATIOl^. 

1 . Mayst thou be blessed with conquest over all, 
since thy justice leads the world into the right path, 
— thou who art without partiality and human 
sensibility. 

2. The sun rises in the East. Now the sun has 
risen in the West, and travels eastward. Thou art 
the sun. 

3. The sun wakes the vrorld. The lotus-flowers 
blossom. Thou, the "Western sun, wakest us as 
effectually. We therefore have no need of the 
natural Sun ! 

4. Thou, Prince, can'st cause the tides to rise, 
and the cactus-flowers to blossom — therefore of 
what more use is the Moon to us ? 

5. Since the Prince gives light to. our eyes in 
darkness, we do not know why the phosphorescence 
of Camphor is created by God. 

6. The darkness of ignorance has been dispelled 
by the Star of the Prince. The stars are therefore 
of no consequence. ... 

7. Worldly affairs were certainly conducted some- 
how, even when the Prince was in England ; but 
his advent hither has brightened all. So the natural 
Sun's far-spreading lighjb may awake the east, yet 
may also sink westward, to lighten western lands. 

8. Perceiving that the Prince was eminently 
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versed in the law of nature, the Creator has gone 
to sleep, giving Him the charge of the world ! 

9. The eight elephants which support the world 
in all the eight quarters of the glohe went to per- 
form their duty thitherward, frightened by the 
elephants of the Prince, terrible in appearance as 
they themselves, and as strong. 

10. The Prince's horses, swifter than the wind, 
spring heavenwards, to vie with the steeds of Indra. 
But the Prince restrains them in his love for us. 

11. Everywhere, in this the Prince's land, there 
are forests, that animals may have comfort ; but in 
Indra' s land there is only one forest. In this and 
everything connected with him, the Prince of Wales 
excels the Sky-God ! 

12. The Painter of the Universe retreats, having 
seen the Painter of the Prince, who surpasses all 
the painters of the world ! 

13. The Prince of "Wales's chariots eclipse all 
ever heard of. In motion they never tire. They 
are swifter than imagination can conceive. They 
are delightfully easy at all seasons and under all 
circumstances. 

14. It is the Prince that makes the deserts full 
of water, that levels mountains, that makes the 
deaf and dumb to speak, and gives the poor in- 
effable wealth ! 

15. It is he who shuts Hell, opens Heaven, and 
makes the wicked virtuous. 
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16. Pair Bravery sighed. She looked every- 
where for a husband, amongst the Kings of the 
earth. She preferred the Prince, and wished to 
marry him ! 

17. The intellect of the Prince of Wales is 
capable of understanding the number of the stars, 
and of the number of atomic particles which exist. 
The genius of sculptors is nothing to his. 

18. Hindus are beside themselves with delight 
at the sight of the Prince. Every street and lane 
is strewn with saffron, and citizens have annihi- 
lated the heat of the sun by gold and silver em- 
broidered canopies. 

19. The various tunes of music, of themselves, 
breathe forth their different cadences to charm the 
ear of the Prince, and so sweetly, that when evoked 
by musicians, they grate on the sense. 

20. How can I sing of the illuminations in 
honour of the Prince ? Every lamp is a moon. 
The moon, dreading lest she should be shattered by 
the standard of the Prince, has dwindled away 
amongst the stars, and shines as feebly as one of 
them. 

21. The Hindus at sight of the Prince have 
awakened from death unto life, just as those who 
have been dead, as we read, spring up endued with 
life, after tasting of the ambrosia of the Gods. 

22. "We imagine the world and the elements 
actually to be realj because of the reality of the 
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Prince's existence, even as a man at night mistakes 
moonlight for water. 

23. The dark bee, once having tasted the nectar 
of the lotus, will never taste the bitter juice of 
other flowers or plants. So the Hindus have for- 
gotten all their ancient rites and ceremonies in 
those which they have been delighting in perform- 
ing in honour of the Prince of Wales. 

24. The rock is melted by the power of music. 
So it is impossible to express in words the condition 
of mind of the most obdurate mortal in the musical 
presence of the Prince. 

25. The Prince's Court is full of the bravo, the 
learned, and the experienced. Every village of his 
in India is as Indra's Court in heaven. 

26. The Prince is as the Pull Moon. But it 
wanes. The Prince's fame wanes not, but is every- 
where more and more diffused. It lightens the 
minds of men. 

27. The sap of Creation is Beauty. Liquids are 
put by us into vessels. So Beauty has been placed 
in the Vessel of London — The Prince of Wales ! 
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POEM, IN HINDUSTANI, 



BY 



ALI HYDER, 



OP 



GARDEN REACH, CALCUTTA, 



IN DEIFICATION OP 



THE PRINCE OF WALES. 



To the Froprietor of the Crown Perfumery Company. 

The composer aspiring to the promised reward, most respect- 
fully begs to submit for approval these few lines commemo- 
rising the happy event of His Royal Highness of England 
and Imperial Prince of Hindustan's visit to India. 

ALI HYDER. 
Garden Meach, Calcutta^ 

Decemberf 1876. 
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TRANSLATION. 

1. Green are the woods. In all directions the 
ground for miles is spread with emerald velvet. 
Where is the wine-bearer? Where is his flask ? 

2. Musk and ambergris flow from out neigh- 
bouring gardens, and spread abroad, and scent the 
air. Clouds rise over the hills, and melt themselves 
in showers, and all the lakes brim over. 

3. Every garden flower smiles. It is universal 
Spring. Autumn has fled, and the clouds are pale. 

4. Nature produces all kinds of fruit. The trees 
travail with fruit. Strcmg cliffs are bent under the 
weight of myriads of crimson tulips. 

5. So green are the gardens that the Sun and 
Moon reflect that colour ! Plowers, under the dark 
sky, rise up like flames shooting up under black 
smoke ! 

6. All the flowers are in full bloom. Every 
bud has split into blossom. Did I write further, 
my pen itself would burst forth into bloom ! 

7. As there was no power which could interfere, 
nor block the way, so the clouds have come down 
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into the spicy gardens holding the skirts of the 
flying breeze ! 

8. iN'ow are assembled warbling nightingales ; 
here now is spikenard; here roses smile in rows, 
with pomegranates and spices. 

9. The nightingale is smitten with the charms 
of the narcissus, whose flower- eyes are tinctured 
with antimony. The rival lily has also brightened 
her eyes. 

10. India is turned into a garden. She is visited 
by the flower of England, the glorious Prince Albert. 
He has the firmament for his throne, and the sun for 
his torch ! 

11. The Prince of Wales is the asylum of the 
world, the Lord of Time, has the stars for his army 
and the sky for his tent. He is the king of kings. 
He is truly Alexander the Great. Heaven is his 
mirror. 

12. He has long eyelashes and curls, with scimitar- 
shaped body and eyebrows ; possesses the talons and 
wings of an eagle, and is awe-inpsiring like a lion. 

.13. He is a Lord living in the palace of the sky, 
which is a bower, the blossoms in which are his 
extreme politeness and affability. He is a gracious* 
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cloud, a stream from whicli the water of life is 
drunk. 

14. Should he frown, the clouds would rain fire ; 
should he smile, even the hard hom-branches of the 
swift-footed antelope would blossom and bud ! 

15. When dark-skinned men bow down before 
him at the threshold of his door, their blackness 
of complexion vanishes, or is only concentrated in 
their eyes like antimony ! 

16. Should he pass by, the dark specks on a tulip 
would vanish. When he walks under the trees, 
all of them grow fragrant as sandal- wood ! 

17. When his anger blazes up, the lightning is 
terrified and extinguished. Should he issue his 
divine orders, instead of the grindstone grinding 
the mustard-seed, the miraculous opposite would be 
the result. 

18. Were he to exercise his powers of reason- 
ing, Aristotle himself would be bewildered ! 

19. His presence renders the sun-clad heaven 
dark in comparison with the reception-rooms en- 
lightened by his radiant presence. ... 

21-28. The shining moon cannot compare with 
his forehead. . . . His visage is like the dawn. 
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. . . His heralds are justice, politeness, affection, 
and good tidings of success and prosperity. His 
elephants are as huge as rocky Sinai, and pass by 
more swiftly than the eve, very sweet, but shorter 
still, of the meeting of parted lovers. . . . He is 
the brightest day ; all else is darkest night. 

29. Clouds pass swiftly the moon. K his in- 
tellect had not harrowed them they would have 
fled more swift, as if the predicate Major had passed 
to the subject Minor — ^there being no consequence 
of the first figure. . . . 

31. "Now that the Prince has come, no flower 
complains of the flower-gatherer ; the bird is not 
afraid of the fowler's net ; and the candle is in 
love with its snuffers. 

32. The sorrowful are cured of their sorrow. 
The suffering are relieved. No more are the doors 
of heaven locked, for all men have got a key to 
the opening of their desire ! 

33. There is no longer any ill-omen in the new 
moon of the third day, for it is now turned into 
a source of continual happiness. There is now no 
more arrogance and revolt, but politeness and due 
submission rule the day. 
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34-36. iN'ever before in olden times was there 
such ease, rest, and prosperity. . . . The gloomy 
nights of oppression have passed away. . . He 
saturates the whole world with his favour better 
than clouds do with rain. 

37-45. He is more learned than Plato. He is 
as generous as the Black Sea ! The dust under his 
feet rises up as he walks, and transforms itself in 
the sky, so that it becomes a cloud of gracious 
rain. He bears a fire-emitting and flame-flashing 
scimitar ! 

46-53. His sword is the most wonderful thing 
that can possibly be conceived. It is a deadly 
snake, which stings the brain of a foe ! It has the 
power of waves and storms. It is a brand in the 
hand of an incendiary. A syllable would expand 
into a full verse of poetry, and a verse into a full 
poem, if I wrote fitly my eulogium on the Prince 
of Wales ! ! ! 
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POEM. 



Queen of the East ! Across thy lowering skies 
Behold thy Sun in new-bom glory rise ! 
Before his beams thy war-clouds melt away, 
And breaks the dawning of a calmer day. 

iN'ow, lapped in peace, muse o'er thy History's page, 
Recall the strife of each heroic age ; 
What lusty Conquerors sought thee in their pride, 
How roughly wooed thee, or how grandly died ; 
Since first young Egypt, in his eagle flight, 
Swooped on thy shores, — but fled the unequal fight ; 10 
And left, to tell thy prowess and his shame, 
A mouldering Pillar, and a doubtful name} 
In vain Assyria sighs to rule thy land, — 
No sceptre suited to a woman's hand ; — 
She comes in Queenly ^ pride to mount thy throne, 
But flies in terror to protect her own. 
(Jreat Cyrus hurls his war-tide on thy coast. 
But backward ebbs the Persians' broken host. 



* The Egyptians no doubt were the first invaders of India, 
and mouldering Pillars of Egyptian building are to be found: 
but it is doubtful whether Sesostris, otherwise called Sesoosis, 
or Eameses was the builder. 

* Semiramis, the great Queen of Assyria, was the next invader 
of India. 
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Still Indus rolls unconquered to the Sea, 

Failed^ Sydaspea wafts his commerce free. 20 

But still thy glorious battle-fields must know 

A sterner struggle and a nobler Poe ; 

Phoenician Tyre falls prostrate to his tread, 

And conquered Egypt bows her haughty head ; 

Submissive Nations pave the Victor's way. 

And new-bom cities mark his longer stay ; 

Though bridged Indus may not check his path, 

Nor Princely * Form stand his Phalanx' wrath ; 

Cheer thee, fair Queen ! nor fear^ Secunder's ^ power, 

ISoi he the man, not this thy destined hour ! 30 

StiU Affghan Chiefs shall burst their snowy chains. 

To reap the plunder of thy sunny plains, 

Shall place their Princes on thy Peacock * throne^ 

And make thy Gods subservient to their own ; 

Shall seize thy plundered * Temples' Gems, to shine 

With alien splendour in a mountain shrine ; 



^ " Fabulosus Hydaspes," the river Jhelum, was the scene of 
contest between Alexander the Great, and Poms the Indian 
Prince. 

* When Porus, after his defeat, was brought before 
Alexander the Great, and asked how he expected to be treated, 
his reply was, " Like a Prince." 

' Secunder is the native name for, or corruption of, Alexander. 

* The Peacock Throne at Delhi, taken and occupied by the 
several northern invaders. 

* The grand old Hindoo Temple of Somnath was plundered 
by the Affghans, and the gates of the Temple recotered and 
brought back to India, by British troops, under Lord Ellen- 
borough's rule. 
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But yet no Affghan Chief, in Moslem pride, 

May hope to rape thee for his Sabine Bride. 

Lo ! Thy Lords come to woo from other lands, 

With Love and Peace for weapons in their hands^! 40 

Bold Merchant ' PrinceSf Warrior Traders these ! 

Borne on strange vessels o'er thy untrodden Seas. 

Seek ye to know their parentage and clime ? 
Go search the annals of primasval Time, 
When the dried Deluge wrote on Virgin page 
Baptismal record of an infant age ; 
And the three Fathers of a new-bom race 
Stept from the Ark, diverging paths to trace. 
While the young N'omad Tribes were borne away, 
To distant lands to hold divided sway, 50 

Thou dwelt in peace ; one bright and sunny clime 
Cradled thy birth, and smiled upon thy prime, 
Reared thee in beauty, never more to roam, 
Thy earliest birthplace still thy latest home. 
These thy pale Cousins not so softly fared. 
Who rougher life and northern climate dared, 
Bidding untrodden wilds and ice-bound soil 
Yield hard- won tribute to their sturdy toil. 
Diversely cultured grew each perfect race, 
Thou in soft beauty, he in manlier grace ; 60 



' The East India Company. 



\ 
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While slowly passes, o'er earth's mighty stage, 
In varying pageant, many a fretful age ; 
New nations rise and wield a short-lived sway, 
An hour of pride, then crumble to decay ; 
StiU from their ruins Empires take their birth. ; 
Still crumbling Empires cumber all the Earth. 

Long these bold Norsemen, from their sea-girt home, 
View the far strife ; but lo ! their hour is come ! 
They burst the limits which their Island bind. 
And roam the world, by limits unconfined. 70 

Earth's thousand wave- washed Coasts to them are free, 
Lords of one Island and of every Sea ! 
Their Cities rise upon thy palm-clad strand, 
Their commerce flows with blessings o'er the land ; 
And there united mingle once again 
Those Tribes, which parted on the Deluge-plain. 
A hund/red * yea/ra thy softer Sons obey. 
Rebellious oft, the Northern Traders' sway, 
Then, all unused plebeian rule to own. 
Claim England's Empress for the Merchant's throne. 80 

Now, India, close thy troublous history's page. 
And hail the opening of thy Triumph-age ! 



^ Just one hundred years elapsed from the battle of Plassey, 
which may be considered the beginning, to the Indian Mutiny, 
which caused the end, of the government of the East India 
Company. 
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See, where thy Fleet in flag-deck'd gala rides, 

In simpler garb one Vessel landward glides ! 

Yet never mightier Embassage before 

Or War, or commerce, wafted to thy Shore — 

Thy destined Lord, thy Prince, appears at last, 

Pride of thy future, prmfer-gift ^ of thy past ! 

Softly he takes thee, not in Conqueror's pride, 

Courteous as Lover to a willing Bride, 90 

Takes thee from envious worlds, the fairest Gem 

That ever shone on royal Diadem ! 

One lightning flash the glorious news imparts, 
Prom shore to mountain, o'er thy utmost parts ; 
A thousand Cannon instantaneous roar, 
A myriad voices echo from the shore ! 
Thine ancient Chivalry, in gorgeous host, 
With rival splendour deck th' expectant coast ; 
Thy haughtiest Chieftains humble tribute bring, 
In proud submission, to their common King ; 100 

No crown he bears, but well thy Nobles trace 
A Kingly presence in his courtly grace ; 
ISTo useless Guards the unarmed Prince attend ; 
His trust shall shield him, and thy Love defend ! 



^ It is believed by many that the natives of India attribute 
the Prince's recovery from sickness to the powerful influence 
of their prayers. 
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Now, India, take thy Prince with loving hand, 
Show him the wondrous glories of thy land ; 
Thy Caves, whose birth Man's memory may not trace. 
Thy Giant Cities of a hyegone race ; 
Thy Hindoo Temples in primaeval stone ; 
Young Krishnu^s Loves, old Brahm's ancient throne. 110 
Show where thy new and purer creed appeared, 
And Moslem conquerors chaster Temples reared. 
Where their proud self -named ^ Cities deck thy land. 
Their minaret spires in graceful beauty stand ; 
On Jumna's bank, where Ahbar^s * Fane of pride 
Weeps in eternal marble o'er his Bride. 
Show where Himalya rears his snowy crest, 
Ajid thy soft Capuas nestle on his breast. 
In jungle depths, where thy wild Tigers play. 
Bring for his pastime fiercest Beasts to bay ; 120 

The Wild Boar's charge, the Tiger's deadly spring. 
To him a sportsman's thrill of joy shall bring. 

In Queenly style thou'lt play the Hostess' part, 
And charm thy Prince and all his nation's heart ; 
But when at last, the joyous visit done. 
With kindlier hearts thy homeward guests are gone. 



^ The Mahomedan Emperors gave their own name to the 
chief cities in India, e,g, Shahgehanabad to Delhi ; Akbarabad 
to Agra. 

* The Tag at Agra, built by Akbar in memory of his wife. 
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Shall they alone a grateful memory know ? 

To thee no blessings from the visit flow ? 

Ah, not for this did England steel her heart, 

And bid her Prince, her favourite Son, depart ; 130 

His trembling Life to nobler end was spariBd, 

When science faltered, and when Love despaired ; 

"When every creed and every language prayed. 

And pitying Heaven the uplifted blow delayed. 

Now his fond mission, love and peace to teach. 

And knit two nations closer, each to each ; 

To bid thy chieftains all the blessings own 

Of loyal Love, — to servile hearts unknown — 

The Love which binds tie Peasant and the Lord, 

Makes subjects happy, and their King adored ; 140 

Which fears no foe, rebellion cannot harm, 

England's old bulwark, Ereedom'fi brightest charm. 

Then learn from him, for well the art he knows. 

By kindly kingcraft to subdue thy foes ; 

So shall thy future reign in glory prove 

The sure foundation of a nation's love ; 

When, far from England's gently guiding hand, 

Thou'rt left untrammelled Empress of thy land ; 

Then shalt thou learn, by culture more refined, 

To wield the mightier empire of the mind. 150 

Say not thine old-time Sages all are dead. 

And Eastern Wisdom from her hvctVi.-^^'^^ ^<5i^\ 
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But leave thine ancient Vedas and compel 

A newer Science all her arts to tell ; 

How Painter's skill the Tomb's dark Veil defies, 

And fleeting Beauty — art-limned — never dies ; 

What art may soothe a bleeding country's pain, 

Make her dead Patriots smile on her again, 

Catch the bright fancies of each classic Race, 

And all their charms in plastic marble trace. 1 60 

Subdue great Steam, slave of a toiling age. 

Whom labour tires not, and who asks no wage ; 

Make the caged Lightning servile to thy spell. 

Thy lightest thoughts o'er distant worlds to tell ; 

Where silent labour makes arts' secrets known, 

Crown the pale student, make his fame thine own. 

Where'er is heard the clang of Slavery's chain. 

The Tyrant's lash, the Captive's cry of pain. 

There hasten, swifb to punish ; strong to save. 

Subdue the Tyrant, and release the Slave. 170 

So shalt thou please thy loving Prince the best ! 

So shall his visit evermore be blest ! 

I5th January y 1876. 
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TJNDEE THE CROWN 

OR 

GRAND DURBAR OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. 

By Favonius. 

In the Land of palms, in the Land of neems, 
Of towering mountains and lordly streams, 
Of world-old temples, grim and grey, 
Where swart- visaged votaries bend and pray ; 
In the Land around which, by day and by night. 
The rollers thunder, and breakers are white ; 
In the land of the lotus, the elephant-land, 
India most lovely, India most grand. 
Loved by the sun, and the soft blue sky. 
Loved by the gods who dwell on high, 
And gaze, enrapt, on its dark-eyed maids, 
Its birds, its flowers, and its white cascades ; 
In this sweet and sunny Land, in a dell 
Girdled by flood and encircled by fell, 
In a forest deep that no eye hath seen, 
Holdeth her Court — Tangeetna the Queen. 

Por it happeneth thus. Of nature it is, 
That the soul and the source and the centre of bliss 
Is Fragrance. Yet Fragrance, whole and supreme. 
Hath more subdivisions than mortals deem. 
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Wise is he who her great presence allows. 

Her tree universal hath many boughs. 

The air, in like manner, is one ; yet we know 

That myriad myriad winds do blow. 

The sun is one, yet forth from him streams 

How many a shower of bright sunbeams : 

So Fragrance is one, but hath many daughters, 

Who people the skies, and the lands, and the waters. 

Spirits unseen by the mortal eye, 

That flit, and float, and flutter, and fly. 

Live in the leaves and the flowers and the fruit, 

Beautiful beings, though viewless and mute. 

Airy, and chaste, and loving, and light, 

Bright by the day, and sweet by the night. 

Ever the same, in every clime. 

Whomever they meet, at whatever a time. — 

You pass by a jasmine, a lily, a rose. 

Pause an instant ! Straightway thereon you flows, 

A subtle, etherial scent ! She is there ! 

The sweet Flower Fairy, ineffably fair! 

Beside you she moves, and breathes, and sighs, 

And bends on your face her celestial eyes. 

And mayhap kisses you ! Pass on then, 

Loved of the Fay, the happiest of men ! 

Believe in faith, though the Sprite was unseen, 

And duly revere — Tangerina the Queen. 
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She holdeth her court in yon Indian bower, 
She hath called the spirits of every flower, 
' Of every herb, fruit, leaf, and tree. 
To come to her presence right instantly. 
The whole round world hears the sound of the spell, 
And all the scent spirits hie to yon dell ; 
From all the four quarters they hasten and run, 
From lands of the snow, and from lands of the sun, 
From lonely isles of Pacific seas. 
From the blue Azores, or the Cyclades, 
American prairie and Bomean plain. 
Or the frozen breast of the Arctic main, 
Cathayan shores, or where bright skies smile 
On the face of Africa's ancient Nile, — • 
Ay, 'tis from the Nile-bank that sweet and serene 
She Cometh herself — Tangeetna the Qiteen. 

She hath come ! She is here ! Winsome' and dear, 
And myriad Fairies her radiance revere. 
Her Royal Speech is breathed, if not heard. 
For some waft of perfume forms every word. 
The moon smiles down on the palms above. 
The orient nightingale warbles for love, 
The leaves all tremble with joy, the flowers 
Listen, deep hid in their shadowy bowers, 
The firefly lights up his lamp in the trees, 
And with sighs oi ecstasy dies the breeze *, — 
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Even the sward seems to grow more green, 
'Neath her fairy feet — Tangeetna the Queen. 

But who are these Fairies who meet this hour, 
Spirits of Scents, in this Indian bower ? 
Pairer than all, save her peerless Queen, 
Ravishing ** TangUwood '' here may be seen. 
Sweet *' Stephanotis " this night hath met 
Superb '' Tlang-Thng'' and *' Viohtte'' 
(Violette, blue-eyed fairy, whose smile 
Gladdens each spring old England's isle). 
Hither hastes '* Sandal Woody^^ Orient maid ; 
Nor has Araby's *' Jfw«A?" her advent delayed. 
** Mathiola^^ comes, refulgent and gay. 
With darling, delicious '* New Mown Say,^^ 
'* Wild Flowers of India^^^ splendid and sweet, 
With a sister-scent in ** Meadow Queen " meet. 
Lo ! here comes elate, and blithe as the mom. 
The beautiful " Bloom " of the white " JSawthorn/^ 
Hither comes *' WTiite Mose^^ comely and coy, 
Hither comes *^ Ma/riohale " blushing with joy ; 
** M088 Rose " and '* JDamask Rose " linking their arms 
With ^^ JocJcey Cluh,^^ maid of imperial charms; 
And *' Butterfly Orchis ^^^ youthful and gay, 
Approaches with ^^Jasmine^^ and "-£'««. Bouquet. ^^ 
These are a few of the Scent Fairies seen 
Adorning her court — ^TA.^GtiiB3SiLTSs»^^Gc^:E&. 
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The Durbar was opened : in vale and on hill 
The winds paused to listen, and all was still. 

'* Liege friends !" thus spake Tangeeina the Great, 
'* Who hither have sped to swell our state, 
Give ear. Por ours is a purpose high, — 
The fruition of all our hopes draws nigh. 
The fulness of time hath come at length. 
Let us grasp a future of Glory and Strength ! 
Shall mountains or seas the Flower Fairies sever ? 
Come, let us be One, for ever and ever ! 
Not scattered in frigid, or torrid zone. 
O'er land and o'er water by wild winds blown, " 
Let us be One. To this end we've invited 
All here. let our realm be united ! 
puissant Perfumes, wherever ye be. 
On howling desert, or smiling lea. 
Hear the stern voice of your Queen who cries, — 
* Henceforth be ye One under all the skies ! ' 
Ye doubtless have heard in your travel through air 
That the Prince of Wales, Great Britain's heir, 
Is come to this land of beauty and bloom, 
Of golden birds, and of rich perfume. 
Ye have heard, on the wings of each jubilant wind, 
Of the welcome of Ind to the Heir of Ind. 
Enough ! This moment propitious to greet, 
I have summoned you all in our pxeaenee to m^et. 
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That my Royal wish I might freely declare — . . 

That for ever henceforth One name ye bear. 

IJnited in bonds of a union divine, 

Henceforth we shall place ourselves under one sign : 

' Under the Crown ! ' shall now be our cry, 

In garden and dell, 'neath every sky ; 

We own no mistress but one. 'Tis she, 

Queen of the Isle of the Kings of the Sea ! 

To no one save Her shall my sceptre bow down, 

I doff my crown, to be * ITndee the Ceown ! ' 

I have spoken : — Obey ! " Thus, grandly serene, 

Solemnly spake — Tangbbina the Queen. 

She ceased ; and anon each reverent Fay, 

O'er palm-tree and banyan, flitted away. 

And o'er moor and down, and mountain brown, 

Was heard the soft echo " Under the Ceown ! " 

And the moon grew pale, and the stars grew white, 

And sadly the firefly quenched his light. 

And the wind moaned softly, and flowers bent low. 

And from leaves of the myrtle dew-tears did flow, 

As Tangerina, with all her suite. 

Darted away on airy feet 

To distant London's Imperial town. 

Only singing — ** Under the Crown ! ! ! " 
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